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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50, Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for ail other 
foreign subscriptions. Single copies, $.15 
Make checks payable to Our Dumb Animals. 


RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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Whbestone 


O NLY last year we were privileged to celebrate the 90th birthday of 
our Massachusetts S.P.C. A. and were indeed proud and happy to 

call that event to the attention of our many readers far and near. 
We are equally delighted to remind our host of friends that, this year. we 
are celebrating the 70th anniversary of its sister organization, The American 


Humane Education Society, which was founded in 1889 by our own George 


Thorndike Angell. 


As the name implies, this society is national — yes, even international — 
in scope. Its object? To awaken and foster, above all, in the heart of the 
child the principles of justice and compassion toward all sentient life, par- 
ticularly toward the world of animal life. The child trained to treat the low- 
ly creatures about him as he would like to be treated—fairly, kindly—grows 
into a manhood governed in its relation to his fellows in accordance with these 
same high ideals. It cannot be said too often, as Calvin Coolidge once pro- 
claimed, that “whatever humane societies have done for animals, they have 
done vastly more for men, women and children by awakening in the soul the 
spirit of a great and noble humanity.” 


The years that have elapsed since Mr. Angell put into organized form his 
educational ideas, have vindicated his judgment and made evident his far- 
seeing vision. So rapidly has this educational work widened, so ready has 
been the response to it, that it has practically girdled the globe. 

We know our friends and members will wish to join us in wishing this 


splendid society continued success for many years to come. 


E. H. H. 


By Edith Mosher 


UGAR was an only child and the 
apple of his mother’s eye. 


Because he was so chubby and plump, 
and so dazzingly white, everyone who 
saw him wanted at once to hold him 
and fondle him. This worried his 
mother, who evidently thought her baby 
would thrive better with less handling, 
and so one night Sugar mysteriously dis- 
appeared from his box on the basement 
steps. 


In the morning the old cat came to 
the door, the picture of anxious mother- 
hood, and let us first to the empty box, 
then on a frantic search of the out- 
buildings and shrubbery. She put on a 
good act—I’ll say that for her; not one 
member of the family doubted for a 
moment that her anxious cries were the 
real thing, and when we finally abandoned 
the search it was with the sad conviction 
that little Sugar had been the victim of 
cruel “catnappers.” 


In the days that followed, though, we 
noticed that Sugar’s mother would dis- 
appear for hours at a time, and when 
she did come around, waiting for her 
supper or begging to be petted, she 
seemed unaccountably calm for a mother 
who has just lost her one and only baby. 


It was eight days later when her secret 
was discovered. 


That day, Mother had asked the 
children to go in search of eggs, because 
she felt certain, she said, that one of 
the hens had a nest of eggs hidden some- 
where outside the chicken run, prob- 
ably in the tangle of shrubbery at the 
lower end of the garden. So the girls 
went there first. 


There is a picket fence at the lower 
end of the garden, but the pickets are 
spaced far enough apart to allow a hen, 
or a Cat, to enter. And just inside that 
fence, what a lovely jungle of roses, 
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Sugar takes his afternoon nap. 


phlox, delphinium and _ long-stemmed 
daisies! 

One of the girls, poking about among 
the flowers, cried: 


“I've found the eggs, a whole nest of 
them.” Then she added, “I’m not sure 
it is eggs . . . It's something white. . . 
It’s moving! 

By the time we arrived she was lift- 
ing out a squirming bundle of fluffy 
white fur with big blue eyes and a pink 
nose. 


Sugar’s mother came trotting through 
the grass, glaring at us, as if to say: 
“Well, you’ve found him, so I may as 
well take him back to the house.” And 
she grabbed her baby by the back of his 
neck and trundled him off to the back 


porch. 

Sugar explored his new surrounding 
with interest. When his mother was at 
home, he followed her contentedly into 
the small house that had been placed in 
a corner for their convenience. Each 
time that his mother went on a mouse- 
hunting expedition he took his afternoon 
nap in a “bunk bed” of his own choosing. 


This was a small bench near a rear 
door where flower pots were stacked and 
garden tools were kept when not in use. 
Sugar took one look at the bench and 
decided its lower sloping supports would 
make an ideal bunk for a small white 
kitten. 


Every day he climbed up on the 
bench, tumbled the flower pots from the 
shelf, and crawled up on the slanting 
board to take his nap. Each evening 
we found the flower pots scattered on 
the floor, and wondering how it happened, 
carefully replaced them. Then one day 
we caught Sugar in the act of pushing 
them from the bench. The picture 
shows him sleeping in his favorite 
position; head down, with one paw on 
the lower shelf. 


Harvest Festival 


By Laura K. Sefton 


HEN we moved to a new home, 

just on the edge of a small 
woods, we decided to feed the wild birds. 
We built a feeding platform and put it 
up on top of a pole in our garden, but 
the squirrels ate the bird seed and kept 
the birds away, so we finally had to take 
it down. Later we tried again, but we 
had a better system this time. We took 
a metal sheet, about a yard square, and 
mounted the feeding platform on it. 
Then we put all this on top of a metal 
pole and set it up in our garden. We 
were careful to bend under each corner 
of the metal sheet so that no sharp 
points would protrude. We had this 
metal sheeting on hand but we learned 
that our neighborhood hardware store 
sells aluminum sheeting three feet wide, 
so we could easily have gotten some there. 
The squirrels promptly went up the thin 
metal pole but could not climb over the 
metal sheet, so the birds were at last 
able to eat in peace. 


It is interesting to see the birds enjoy- 
ing the feeder. The cardinals and blue 
jays arrive in numbers. Our wire garden 
fence is much more beautiful, with many 
little fluffy birds resting all over it, like 
round notes on a sheet of music. When 
the blue jays want extra service, they call 
to us in strident tones. The other day two 
white lawn chairs were each decorated 
with a live cardinal, on the back of each 
chair, at the center top. The cardinals 
have beautiful melodies and we love to 
have them come to us. Their bright red 
plumage looks so pretty. We put a little 
roof on the feeder, and painted it with 
outdoor aluminum paint, so it shines like 
silver in the sun, and almost looks like a 
large bird itself. Certainly the poet was 
right when he said, “A garden is a love- 
some thing, God wot!” 


We supposed that we could put seeds 
in our feeder once a week, so one day 
we poured in a week's supply but the 
next day the feeder was again empty, so 
we learned that we had to service it daily. 
Now that all the details have been worked 
we can enjoy the delightful antics and 
song of our feathered friends at their 
harvest festival. 
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Phoenix 


By Lois 8. Kuhn 


INCE early spring a legend has been 

stalking about our five acres of 
wooded Indiana countryside on big yellow 
feet. It scratches about in the grass much 
like a chicken does. But instead of the red 
comb of a common barnyard fowl, this 
bird wears a sliced back cascade of hair- 
like golden feathers, extending down the 
back of its neck. When this remarkable 
bird first appeared out of our woods it had 
two long tail feathers. On its next appear- 
ance several weeks later the tail feathers 
were gone. 

Since the middle of May the bird has 
appeared on our countryside scene daily. 
It comes out of the woods between 6:00 
and 7:00 A.M., saunters in its long- 
stepping way to the spot opposite the 
kitchen window where we scatter melon 
seeds and peanuts for the red birds, pecks 
about for a few minutes and disappears 
into the thicket. Toward evening it re- 
appears and stays around for awhile 
before going back into the woods. 


By the end of June the red “daub” on 
the breast was spreading noticeably and 
the yellow feathers had appeared on the 
rump. About this time a friend identified 
the bird as a young golden pheasant in a 
state of moult. 

Through July the scarlet intensified 
over the breast, sides and thighs and tail 
feathers grew out six inches. A mass of 
quills appeared at the sides and the back 
of the head. 

By mid August the neck quills gave 
way to black-tipped orange feathers and 
the tail, augmented by scarlet feathers, 
was doubled in length. Iridescent green 
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feathers on the upper back and hair-like 
golden feathers on lower back were 
flanked by the rich blue of the wings. 


We were watching the gorgeous bird 
with increased interest by now, for we'd 
looked him up and found he originated 
in China and Tibet, would reach a beak 
to tail-tip length of three and a half feet, 
and had a legend connected with him. 

It seems the golden pheasant is the 
bird which ancient Egyptians and 
Assyrians called Phoenix. They believed 
it to be a sacred to the sun and to live, not 
on seeds, insects, fruits and succulent 
herbage, but on “frankincense and 
odoriferous gums.” Every 540 years, so 
legend says, the Phoenix prepared a 
funeral pile of fragrant plants, set fire to 
it and was consumed in the sweet smelling 
flames. Then from the ashes the Phoenix 
rose in youthful freshness, to live another 
540 years. There are other versions, but 
whatever the details, the Phoenix is a 
symbol of immortality. 


It is plain to see how the golden 
pheasant came to be connected with a 
legend of fiery re-birth; its feathers of 
scarlet glow like fire in the sunshine. 
Our pheasant seems to seek shade, where 
his fire is extinguished by the shadows. 

He hurries away when we go toward 
him, but we can tool him to us by tossing 
nutmeats closer and closer. He’s not 
greedy; after eating only a few he stalks 
away. Lately, he saunters to the back 
door of his own accord—on occasion. 

‘Tis enthralling to be on homey terms 
with such a colorful bird. Imagine a 
legend eating peanuts at your feet. 
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Makes Choice 


“But | don’t want to go home.” 


<4 E'S got to go,” Jack said. “If he were a stray or if his 
owners mistreated him, then there might be an excuse 
for his hanging around here. As it is...” 

“As it is,” I cut in, speaking of Fellah, the pointer recently 
imported from Nevada by our neighbors, the Mortons, “he’s 
lonely. With Sue and Charlie away from home all day, it’s 
only natural that he should seek companionship. . . .” 

“What you don’t seem to comprehend,” Jack went on, ignor- 
ing my interruption, “is that the Mortons expect Fellah to keep 
an eye on their place... .” 

“But he’s not a watch dog,” I pointed out, “despite the claims 
of his former owners. He’s never been taught. . . .” 

“Then it is high time somebody gave him a few pointers,” 
Jack said, “and I’m just the somebody that’s going to do it.” 

Fellah was patiently waiting for the kittens to finish their 
breakfast so he could lick the pan, when Jack went out to have 
a man to dog talk with our visitor. 

I could have told him he was wasting his time for hadn't I, 
during the first week of Fellah’s life on the adjoining farm, 
taken him home time and time again, only to find him on the 
porch when I returned? And hadn't I, fearing the Mortons 
would think I was contributing to the delinquency of their dog, 


had a long talk with Sue Morton—a talk which ended in a 
mutual agreement to let Fellah do as he pleased. 

As I said, I could have told Jack that Fellah was a character 
not easily brushed off, but who wants an argument at seven 
thirty in the morning? 

From my kitchen window I watched Jack lead fellah to the 
road, heard him say, “Go home! Git! Scoot! Beat it!” 

I grinned remembering I'd used the same words with a notice- 
able lack of the desired results. 

Fellah, as on another occasion, seemed puzzled by the com- 
mands, but apparently feeling something was expected of him, 
lay down and rolled over. 

“No, no!” Jack said loudly. “Go home. 
home means. Come on now get moving.” 

Instead of moving, Fellah sat up and grinned widely and 
pumped his front paws up and down.” 


You know what 


At the end of several minutes, Fellah had performed all his 
tricks and Jack, whose face was:a little redder than sunburn, 
was looking a little grim about the mouth. 


“You're wasting your time,” I hummed, clearing away the 
breakfast dishes. 


When I looked out again, man and dog were gone. 


“Well?” I questioned when Jack returned thirty minutes later 
looking well pleased with himself. “Any luck?” 


“If you're asking if Fellah is home and if he'll stay there,” he 


said smugly, the answer is ‘yes’. 
I tried not to smile. “How did you do it?” 


“I simply sat him down in his front yard and told him to 
stay. When he started to follow me, I picked up a stick and 
waved it at him. I don’t think he'll be coming around any 
more. 

Glancing out, I saw Fellah coming toward the house, head 
up, tail stiffly horizontal, mouth spread in a happy grin as 
though he hadn’t a fear in the world. 

I didn’t contradict my husband, for as I said before, who wants 
to start an argument at that time of the morning? 


“Happy Ending” 


He had taken his youngest son to the pet shop to pick out a 
puppy as a birthday present and the lad spent half an hour 
looking over the assortment of puppies in the window. 
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“Decided which one you want?” asked his father. 
“Yes,” replied the lad, pointing to one puppy which was 
wagging his tail, “the one with the happy ending.” 
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NE morning Jeanie and Eric were out on the lawn watch- 

ing a big moving van back into the Allen’s yard next 
door. When the moving men brought the first pieces of 
furniture out of the house, Eric stiffened. He rushed at the 
men growling and showing his teeth. 

“Stop it, Eric! Come here,” Jeanie called out as she ran after 
him but he paid no attention to her. He looked so big and 
fierce she didn’t blame the men for being scared. Jeanie was 
frightened. Turning quickly, she ran toward the house, scream- 
ing for her father to come quick. 

John Erickson came out to see what was the matter. When 
Jeanie told him what Eric was doing he ran swiftly across the 
lawn to where Eric still stood, on guard, growling and ready to 
attack at the least show of resistance. 

“It’s all right, Eric,” Daddy said going right up to the dog. 
He spoke quietly in a conversational tone putting his hand on 
Eric’s head telling him he was a good boy to try to protect their 
neighbor's property. He kept talking ‘til Eric calmed down. 

When they were telling mother about it, Jeanie asked why 
Eric hadn't obeyed her as he usually did. 

“It was his instinct to protect, darling,” her mother explained. 
“He hasn’t yet learned to obey commands and I think now the 
time has come to enroll him in that obedience training class 
we heard about.” Daddy agreed and they decided that mother 
would represent Eric’s five owners, as someone had to take the 
training with him. Jeanie was elected to go along as special 
assistant. 

Mr. Dean, the instructor gave some general directions to the 
whole class at the start. He said that by the tone of your voice 
alone, you can inspire confidence and give encouragement to 
your dog. He knows when you are pleased or disappointed by 
your voice. At all times you must be firm and use the dog’s 
name when giving orders. The right use of the praise is the 
most important part of training a dog. It not only shows him 
that he has done right but inspires his interest in future orders. 
When he completes an exercise say “Good boy,” as if you 
meant it and pat him. He said never hit a dog when he does 
wrong, but depend on your voice to convey your meaning. 
Keep his tail wagging. 

Eric already had his choke collar when mother led him out 
on the floor for the first lesson which was to heel. Mr. Dean 
said to put him in the correct position at her left side, his front 
paws even with her left heel and his shoulder in line with her 
left leg, leaving his head in position to see everything mother 
did. She held the leash loosely in her right hand ready to give a 
quick pull on his choke collar to guide him. Eric seemed con- 
fused and wanted to play so Mr. Dean told her to put him in 
position with her hands saying firmly “Eric, Heel!” She had to 
keep repeating the order patiently and firmly and putting him 
back in position ‘til he caught on. Each time he did it right 
she praised him. Then she was told to walk with him giving 
the command “Eric, Heel!” with a quick snap on the leash 
to remind him until he had really learned to do it right. 

The next step in the lesson was to learn to “Halt!” properly 
when heeling. Mr. Dean said to bring the left hand down 
palm open, bumping him on the end of the nose saying firmly 
“Eric, Halt!” and giving a quick pull on his leash. After 
practicing that they next had to teach him to “Sit” in the 
“Halt” position. To do this mother was told to pull Eric’s 
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by Gladys Gilmore 


Chapter III 


Eric’s Training 


head up quickly with a short leash, giving the command “Sit!” 
putting the left hand on the dog’s hind quarters forcing him 
to sit. She had to do this over and over, always praising the dog 
when he did it right. 

Mr. Dean gave mother a book of instructions and urged her 
to practice the “Heel” and “Halt” and “Sit” command at home 
before the next lesson. 

“What other commands must he learn?” Jeanie asked. 

“He has to learn to “Heel” properly with a left turn, a right 
turn and an about turn without breaking the “Heel” position. 
Then comes “Sit” on command, “Down” on command and 
“Stay” on command. After that “Sit Stay,” “Down Stay,” 
“Stand Stay,” “Come!”, “Fetch!” and “Watch!” Do you think 
your dog will ever learn all that, young lady?” he said. 

“Oh yes, I know he will. He’s a Newfoundland and very 
smart. Tell him you are, Eric,” she said and Eric gave a little 


bark. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Growing Pains 


By Grover Brinkman 


Bull in the China Closet? 
Nope, this baby just likes the 
kitchen; but... 


T all started when Torro was born. The calf’s mother died 

soon afterward, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bunte of Baldwin, 

Ill, on whose farm the calf was born, took it inside to bottle- 
feed it, in an effort to save its life. 


Now Torro is three months old—and he still likes being with 
Mrs. Bunte in her kitchen. He nudges open the screen door 
to an enclosed porch, and comes inside. 


“He's gentle as a dog,” Mrs. Bunte said, “and he’s very well 
behaved.” 


But he’s getting too big to be a pet. The usual pet is a dog 
or a cat, not a husky young steer weighing several hundred 


pounds. 
What will the Bunte’s do with their strange pet? 


“One thing is certain,” Mrs. Bunte says, “we'll be compelled 
to lock him out of the house pretty soon—but he'll never go 
down in the Bunte deep-freeze.” 


Right Church; Wrong Pew 


By Martha Dunnick 


E were on our way to Saint Mary’s Church when we met 
a small brown woolly puppy. He gazed wistfully at 
each passerby but no one noticed him; he seemed to be lost. 
Now, I have always had a great love for dogs, especially 
puppies, so I naturally gave the little fellow a friendly pat. 
That settled it. He was beside himself with joy and trotted 
along happily until we reached the church door where I chased 
him off. 
In the midst of the service the priest held up his hand and 
said “Will some one of the ushers quietly remove the little dog?” 
There he was coming up the aisle, sniffing at each pew as 
he came. He had not reached my seat before the usher met him. 
He turned and fled, but not to leave. Oh. no, he had no such 
intention. He was in the other aisle before the usher reached 
the door. 


Thinking the puppy had left the church the usher sat down 
and the service was resumed. In a few minutes the people on 
that side of the church began to smile. There was that puppy 
wagging his tail eagerly as he scanned the faces along the way. 

Well, he passed from one seat to the next until he reached 
the front, just as the incense holders were being waved about. 


& 


That was too much. He jumped about barking excitedly. Again 
the service was interrupted while the ushers, two this time, tried 
to put him out. Up one aisle, across the front and down the 
other aisle they went but to no avail. 

Finally, the kindly old priest said, “We will just make believe 
the little fellow is not here.” 

Finding all quiet again, the puppy continued his search for 
his lost friend. As he crossed the front this time he sat down 
near the priest, cocking his head from side to side as though he 
was trying to puzzle things out. Then he spied the tassles on 
the priest’s gown; just the nicest things to play, so he made a 
grab for them, but the priest also made a grab and caught the 
puppy in his arms; spoke a few gentle words as he stroked his 
wooly ears. 

The ushers came forward. Again the puppy made his 
escape and scampered down the aisle. In doing so he passed my 
seat, recognized me and hid under my place where he rested 
until the service was over. 

I tried to lose him in the crowd as we passed out of the 
church, but he had adopted me and evidently mean to stick 
to me for life. He’s still my constant companion to this day 
except when I go to St. Mary’s. 
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By Walter L. Harter 


MONG that sentimental group of our population that loves 

dogs, there is a small segment made up of dachshund 

owners; these hardy individuals are known as the “dog lovers’ 
dog lovers”; or simply, “those crazy people.” 

Ordinarily people buy a dog for a specific purpose. They 
need a watchdog, for instance, so they purchase some huge 
animals, long of tooth and short of temper; or they might want 
a pet, so they choose a cocker or a pekinese; if, however, the 
potential owner is the belligerent type and spends some time 
hunting, he’ll most likely select a setter or a hound. Then there 
are those who want a dog to add tone to their estate or just 
to loll around in the Jaguar, and these people will invest in a 
weimararner or something similarly decorative. But there is 
no reason for anyone to buy a dachshund. Correction: There’s 
no reason for a sensible person to buy a dachshund. 

Let’s take a look at the one who rooms and boards at our 
house. His name is Hans Ludwig Von Beethoven, and he'll 
answer to any of them—if a dish is rattled at the same time. 
As a watchdog he’s wonderful, as far as watching is concerned. 
He'll sit at a window for hours spying on everybody and every- 
thing in the street. I sometimes feel weak when I think of 
the secrets he must know; and I dread the time when the same 
idea occurs to other people on our block. 

As a pet he’s true to the dachshund tradition. That is, he’s 
a one man dog. He has lived with my wife and me and our 
two children for six years. And who does he love? He loves 
Uncle Harry, an uncouth individual who pays us an unwelcome 


Plea to a Greedy Fisherman 


A fish negotiates the rocks— 
Within an inner sea, 

Doth jump and dash and move about 
In ways denied to thee, 

Who covet this. Preserve the fish— 
Invoked of God’s domain, 
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visit once or twice a year, usually to arrange a loan, and who 
accidentally kicked Hans across the room when he was a pup. 
That's who he loves. 

I do know that in the years since I acquired him I’ve lost 
weight; in fact I’ve become quite athletic. Most dogs will 
go to the door and whine or bark, when they are house-broken, 
to let you know they wish to go out and rub noses with nature. 
(In the case of dachshunds, of course, the house is dog-broken. ) 

With Hans, though, simply opening the door isn’t enough. 
You must go with him. Dachshunds do not want to be alone. 
They may not exactly love people, but they want to be with them, 
under any and all conditions, usually adverse. I have skulked 
around more corners and have held up more lamposts, in all 
kinds of weather, mostly inclement, than a poorly paid private 
eye. 

Usually Hans regards everybody, with the exception of Uncle 
Harry, as blots on the landscape. He isn’t pugnacious though, 
and wouldn’t think of biting you unless you move suddenly. 
We've become used to him, and if we're careful to act as if we’re 
making a slowmotion movie, and remember to keep our hands 
in our pockets, there isn’t much danger. 

One of the things he does, and it’s pretty irritating, is to sit 
in front of you with his lips twisted into a kind of leer, and 
with his eyes half closed he keeps staring at you, straight in 
the eye. In fact he has sent a lot of company home early; a 
good thing sometimes, of course. But there are occasions when 
you'd like people to stay longer than nine o'clock. 


By Marge Mansfield 


E’er is it, partner of the souls 
That God, that men maintain. 

If it comes it, perhaps unknowingly 
Nigh to thy wary hook, 

Bespeak it safety, now and then, 
Through largeness; greed forsook. 
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“MJ and Martin with his parents 
pause before the hospital entrance. 


” 


Technician Frances 
Smith takes a 
series of X-rays. 
Martin, wearing 
lead-lined gloves, 
assists. 


Registering 
at receiving 
desk. 


Ton 


(Left) They are assigned to Examination Room 


No. 6 


Margaret Petrak, X-rays are 


Examined by Dr. 
indicated. | 


ny 
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“MJ, pet of seven-year-old Martin Mackenzie, of Newton, Mass., recently required 
a checkup, so he and his master paid a visit to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 


Here is a pictorial description of his sojourn. 


To make doubly sure, certain specimens are taken for analysis by the Department 
of Pathology. 


In the modern laboratory, Dr. Thomas C. Jones, Pathologist, demonstrates 
a specimen slide to Martin. 


Martin looks through the door of the operating 
room where a patient is undergoing surgery. 


Then he visits his pet in one of the 
wards and finds that he is getting 
along well. 


> 


Hospital cashier checks out “MJ” 
after his examination and treatment. 


Martin visits other patients while waiting for 
“MJ. 


Photos by courtesy of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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King Gold 


By Anne Russell 


A Peeping Tom with a long face. 


By Helen Hohensee 


HERE can be no doubt that the rabbit is descended from 

the common wild rabbit, but it is much modified by con- 
finement, selection, difference of food, and similar conditions. 
It has a wide geographical range. Wild rabbits live socially 
where soil is loose and dry and brushwood affords shelter; 
feeding on grass, herbs and tender bark. 

The rabbit was early domesticated, and the changes it is 
capable of undergoing may be estimated from the fact that 
an English lop-eared rabbit has been exhibited which weighed 
eighteen pounds, whereas a wild gray rabbit weighs about 
three and three quarter pounds. When tame rabbits of any 
color are set free they generally revert to the original gray of 
their ancestors. Among domestic rabbits, there are ten estab- 
lished breeds. They vary in color, in coat, and in style of ear. 
The rabbit is smaller than the hare; the ears and feet are 
shorter. Hares make nests in the grass or on open ground, 
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(«4 PEEPING Tom with a long face” is what the Santa 

Barbara News-Press called the animal. No wonder! 
For startled by the noise, early Sunday morning, I looked up to 
see peering in our window, a horse. I shouted, for my husband, 
“Les!” Apparently the animal was as surprised as me to see 
some one, for after I yelled he galloped away. Soon we heard 
whistles and young voices pleading, “Here Horsey. Nice, 
Horsey, Here!” 

Les put on his boots, slipped an overcoat over his pajamas, 
and went outside to help catch the stray. As I watched out the 
window, Les caught the horse and tied him to one of our oak 
trees. He used a short rope so the horse wouldn’t trip or get 
hoof burn. Standing around watching the excitement were 
four wide-eyed youngsters. Then a car drove into our circular 
driveway. The driver wreathed in a big grin, nevertheless 
called in a stern voice, “Shame! on you King! Gallivanting 
around like this.” 

Soon the story of the runaway unfolded. The horse was none 
other than King Gold, a 10-year-old palamino stallion, and a 
noted cowboy mount. The animal appeared, as many old timers 
who like horses recall in such motion pictures as Cimarron, 
Riders of the Purple Sage, and the Covered Wagon. 


Left to himself in a corral Saturday night King jumped a 
four foot creek and went visiting. A brown bay mare lived a 
mile away and that was his first stop. Here he found the pasture 
and company to his liking and stayed until early morning, when 
he left for our house. 

Perhaps he was fascinated by the two small yellow soap 
horses, with red eyes, which stand on our window shelf. Who 
knows? All that we know for sure is that King’s favorite dish 
is apples and carrots. Besides that he likes company. 
Especially, all the attention lavished upon him, during his brief 
stay with us, by four small children and two admiring adults. 


while rabbits live in burrows, rocks, brush piles and hollow 
logs. 

i the early stages of its life, the little cottontail (which is 
a hare and not a rabbit) is well cared for by the mother who 
even tears off her own fur for the nest lining. The cottontail 
rabbit is very prolific, the young numbering from three to eight 
in a litter, and litters from four to eight times a year. Like 
most hares they make a nest instead of a burrow. After three 
weeks the helpless, blind and hairless babies have matured 
enough to take care of themselves. The hare is a large rodent, 
closely allied to the rabbit. The numerous species are found in 
almost all parts of the world and are characterized by long ears 
(which warn it of danger) and powerful hind legs. The hare 
of the Western Plains is familiarly called the jack-rabbit, deriv- 
ing its name from its long donkey-like ears, is capable of great 
speed, leaping away 30 to 35 miles an hour when frightened. 
It does not seek shelter in holes but depends on speed for safety. 

In passing one might remember Coney Island—the summer 
playground for many a New Yorker—derived its name from 
the many rabbits found on it by the Dutch settlers. They called 
it “Conyne Island,” the Dutch name for rabbit The old English 
name for rabbit is “Cony.” Later the island was spelled 
“Coney” and has remained that way ever since. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Sing Chincax “lion. 2000 BC 


HE little toy dog has been lounging in !aps for centuries— 
and has, for just that long, been a small but sagacious 
sentry, safeguarding the home as bravely as the mastif. 

Dogs were kept as pets in palaeolithic times when they clung 
close to hairy masters in dank caves. It is conceivable then 
that the toy breeds of the species may have had their beginnings 
before the time of recorded history. We know at least that 
the Chinese citizens highly treasured the little “lion dog” way 
back in 2000 B.C. and that this cunning creature was almost 
identical to the modern Pekingese. 

During the reign of Caesar Lap dogs were every bit as popu- 
lar as they are today. Early art work shows that the famous 
personages of all ages took time out to be dog lovers too, 
especially doting toward the small dog who fit so comfortably 
into laps and arms. 

The furry Maltese of the snow white-coat and slight stature 
came from the Isle of Malta more than 2800 years ago, and 
the delicate Papillon with the big butterfly ears held such a 
lofty position in “pethood” in France while Louis XIV had the 
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throne that he was a kind of king himself among dogs. 

One of the loveliest paintings of Jean Gossaert (Mabuse 
1472-1534) the ethereal, “Adoration of the Kings” gives 
testimony to posterity the fact that the toy dogs were popular 
enough in his day to be painted as visitors with kings standing 
just a few feet from the Christ Child Himself. A toy dog is 
also evident in the painting, “Bacchus and Ariadne” by the 
inimitable Titian (1482-1576). Other famous works of art 
are painted proof that the toy spaniel and pug type dogs have 
existed for many centuries. 

Though the domestic dog is believed to have descended from 
the wolf, it is interesting to note that most popular dogs of 
middle ages were medium sized or toy dogs. Several factors 
were responsible for this paramount popularity of the toy dog. 
He fitted well into the rich court or the small home. Though 
he was bred chiefly for his appearance’s sake his admirers were 
quick to discover that small size was no detriment to the 
natural canine protective instincts. Though no bigger than a 
rabbit he had and has the heart of a lion. 


popular in Titian's reign 
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By Mary Michael Sims 
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Ninety-First Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1958 


NCE again we have found that the 
reports of work done by our So- 
ciety and its various departments have 
reached such a volume that we are again 
planning to publish these in booklet form. 
We are, therefore, confining ourselves in 
this issue to statistical reports of our ac- 
tivities. 

We do wish to take this opportunity 
to thank most sincerely our many friends 
who have helped us morally and finan- 
cially to carry on the huge work of ani- 
mal protection which we have undertaken 
despite the ever-increasing costs of opera- 
tion. Without such aid we could not 
possibly continue our ever-increasing pro- 
gram. 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1958 


10,931 
13,865 
Northampton St. Animal 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITALS DURING 1958 


4,652 
1,776 
ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 


VINEYARD-NANTUCKET CLINIC 
DURING 1958 


2,584 
296 
SUMMARY 

Total cases treated in Boston .. 24,796 
Total cases treated in Springfield 15,676 

Total cases treated in Martha’s 
Vineyard-Nantucket ......... 4,132 
44,604 

Cases in Hospital since opening, 

Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
1,434,437 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STAFF 
Herman N., Dean, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,396 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 50,491 

(at abattoirs, stockyards, rail- 

484,018 

5,022 
Total animals inspected ....... 539,531 
17 
13 
Ambulance calls ............... 14,136 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 1,297 

(placed in homes) ........ 5,755 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 42,813 
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Horses (taken from work) ..... 18 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 242 
Total animals handled ......... 50,125 
BOSTON SHELTER 
Complaints investigated ........ 1,344 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 18,504 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 471,292 
0 
Total animals inspected ........ 489,796 
6 
Ambulance calls ............... 6,552 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 214 
(placed in homes) ........... 1,597 
(humanely put to sleep) ..3... 10,392 
Horses (taken from work) ...... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 201 
Total animals handled ......... 12,405 
SPRINGFIELD SHELTER 
Malcolm B. Erving, Harry Smith, 
Prosecuting Officers 
Complaints investigated ....... 101 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 496 
(at abattoirs, railroad yards and 
228 
Total animals inspected ........ 9,174 
2 
Ambulance calls .............. 1,902 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 828 
(placed in homes) .......... 2,706 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 13,683 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 0 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 0 
Total animals handled .......... 17,217 


PITTSFIELD SHELTER 
Malcolm B. Erving, Prosecuting Officer 
Louis E. Peaslee, Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ....... 230 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 14,890 
Total animals inspected ....... 14,890 
1 
Ambulance calls ............... 1,633 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 57 

(placed in homes) ........... 346 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 4,522 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 0 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 0 
Total animals handled ......... 4,925 
32,945 


BRISTOL AND PLYMOUTH COUNTIES 
Charles E, Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 238 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 7,965 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 200 
(at 81 auctions) ............. 4,279 
Total animals inspected ........ 12,444 
0 


Ambulance calls ............... 9 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 73 

(placed in homes) ........... 14 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 82 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 8 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 7 
Total animals handled ......... 184 

BROCKTON SHELTER 

Herbert C. Liscomb, Shelter Manager 
Ambulance calls ............... 1,037 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 8 

(placed in homes) .......... 146 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 4,702 
Large animals humanely put to 

Total animals handled ......... 4,857 
10,097 


HYANNIS SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 21 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 61 
Ambulance calls ............... 451 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 0 

(placed in homes) ........... 1 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 768 
Horses laid up ........... 0 
Total animals handled ........ 769 
0 
0 
27,423 


WENHAM SHELTER 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ....... 240 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 4,296 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) 2,533 
180 
Total animals inspected ........ 7,009 
4 
3 
Ambulance calls ............... 327 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ ll 
(placed in homes) .......... 102 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 1,754 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 7 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 15 
Total animals handled ......... 1,889 
15,048 


METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 


Ambulance calls .............. 1,601 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 82 
(placed in homes) ........... 678 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 5,769 
Horses humanely put to sleep 14 
Total animals handled ......... 6,543 


WORCESTER COUNTY 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
Archie Hollows, Fitchburg Shelter 


Complaints investigated ........ 202 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 4,328 
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(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 1,494 


Total animals inspected ........ 6,157 
Prosecutions .................. 4 
4 
Ambulance calls ............... 317 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 0 

(placed in homes) ........... 21 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 730 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 2 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 4 
Total animals handled ......... 457 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 
George Jackson, Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ........ 20 
Ambulance calls .............. 301 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 4 

(placed in homes) ........... 74 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 234 
Total animals handled ......... 312 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 
Ernest S,. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ....... 0 
GANS 6 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 14 

(placed in homes) ........... 70 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 177 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 4 
Total animals handled ........ 265 


OFFICERS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS AND 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1959 


President: DR. ERIC H. HANSEN 
First Vice-Pres. STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
Second Vice-Pres. EDWARD G. FISCHER 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U.S. Senator 

Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., House of 
Representatives 

His Excellency Foster Furcolo, Governor of 
Massachusetts 

Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor of Boston 

Honorable Thomas O’Connor, Mayor of Spring- 
field 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, Me. 

Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Beebe, Mrs. Ethel Fairmount, New York, N.Y. 

Bourque, Mrs. Mary, Pasadena, Calif. 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N.Y. 

Cornell, Miss Katharine, Martha’s Vineyard 

Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, Il. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York, N.Y. 
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Frederick, Mrs. Grace R., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Friedrichs, Charles W., San Francisco, Calif. 
Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Hough, Henry B., Martha’s Vineyard 

Hough, Mrs. Henry B., Martha’s Vineyard 
Johns, Charles R., London, England 

Kemp, E. F., Somerville 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Levy, Mrs. Adele Rosenwald, Vineyard Haven 
Peck, William R., Holyoke 

Pottenger, Miss Mary O., Springfield 
Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Russell, Miss Janet L., Greenfield 

Schoo, Mrs. Clarence J., Springfield 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Smith, Miss Effie E., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, East Haverhill 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Vinal, Dr. William G., Norwell 

Ward, Mrs. Ferrari P., Hartford, Conn. 
Wright, Miss Alice Morgan, Albany, N.Y. 
Younglove, William K., Fitchburg 
Younglove, Mrs. William K., Fitchburg 


Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer: WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 
Asst. Treasurer: EUNICE C. PICKETT 
Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 


& STOREY 

Dir. Vet. Medicine: GERRY B. SCHNELLE 
Executive Asst.: J. ROBERT SMITH 
Natl. Field Secy.: JOSEPH P. MOONEY 
Field Secy.: DONALD H. HANSEN 
Administrative Assistant: 

MARGARET J. KEARNS 
Dir. Livestock Conservation: 

JOHN C. MACFARLANE 
Dir. Public Relations: 

J. ROBERT McLANE 

Dir. of Education: LESTER A. GILES, JR. 
Asst, Dir. of Edu.: DAVID A. RYAN 


Directors of the Societies 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President 


Stanwood K. Bolton Edward G. Fischer 

Hon. Channing H. Cox William H. Potter, Jr. 

Hon. Percival P. Baxter George F. ‘Bennett 

Thornton W. Burgess Henry M. Bliss 

George H. Godbeer William A. Swallow 
Charles G. Rice 


Executive Committee 
DR. ERIC H. HANSEN (ex-officio) 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 


EDWARD G. FISCHER 
WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 


Trustee of Permanent Funds 
Old Colony Trust Company 


Investment Advisory Committee 

Lloyd D. Brace, President, First National Bank 
of Boston 

William H. Potter, Jr., Senior Vice-President, 
First Boston Corporation 

George F. Bennett, President, State Street 
Investment Corporation 


Honorary Members 
Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, York, Pa. 
Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 
Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 
Mrs. B. A. Behrend, Carmel, Calif. 
Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow 
Hon. Bernard L. Sullivan, Chelsea 


Edwin H. Nichols, Fitchburg 

Miss Constance L. Abbott, Andover 

Miss Theodora Jones, Newton Highlands 
Mrs. W. Longman, London, England 

Guy Delon, Fez, Morocco 

Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, Tacoma, Wash. 
Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, Ohio 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 


Director Dies 


rr is with deep regret that we announce 
to the readers of our magazine and 
to the members of our two societies the 
passing in January of Bartholomew A. 
Brickley who was a Director of both our 
organizations since 1951. 


Heartfelt sympathy is hereby extended 
to his family by the officials of The 
American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


A brilliant lawyer, most of his career 
was devoted to corporation law, having 
had a major role in many important 
cases. He was also interested in such 
charitable organizations, besides our own, 
as Massachusetts General Hospital and 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 


His warm and friendly cooperation, 
his readiness always to be of aid in our 
work of animal protection, his sym- 
pathetic understanding of our problems 
—all these will be sorely missed by our 
officers and directors alike. 
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Berbera Arguimben 


As usual, only leaves and trees. 


HF we see Dan Arguimban and Charles Hitchings with 
their beagle, “Honey” making concentrated effort to lure 
the skeptical fishes. “Honey” seems to doubt their success and 
looks a final glance before he heads slowly homeward. 


Our Pets 


H™ are two short stories by two fifth grade girls from 
Mexico now learning English. Their teacher Jeanne-Alix 
Maisonville thinks they did very well, don’t you? The first 
story is written by Josefina Portnoy, age 11, of the Lincoln 
School in Marco Aurelio, Mexico. The second story is by 
Flora Hernandez Pons, age 11, also of the Lincoln School in 


Mexico. 
My Pet 


My dog‘is black. He is very nice. Every day I go out with 
him. Every morning he comes to my bed and wakes me up. 
His name is Bonnet and he is one year old. 


My Dog 

~My dog goes out with me and my dog is very bright. She 

is the i image of Rin-Tin-Tin. My dog’s name is Linda and she 
is very nice with my brothers and mé! 
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By Josefina Portnoy 


By Flora Hernandez Pons 
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How Would You Say It! 


By Enola Chamberlin 


Ducks 

Mules 

Partridges 
Hawks 

Foxes 

Geese (in flight) 
Swine 

Plovers 

Larks 

Geese (on ground) 
Badgers 
Goldfinches 
Starlings 
Peacocks 
Pheasants 

Lions 

Fish 
Nightingales 
Gulls. 

Quail 


re novos rm mm an oe 


HEN several of a kind are gathered together we have | 
a name for the group. The column one bears the name 

of the animal or bird. Column two bears the name of the 

group of each. Can you match them up? 

. Covey 

. Colony 


Watch 


. Badelying 
. Barren 


Sounder 
Nye 


. Gaggle 


Brace 
Murmation 


. Pride 


Cast 


. School 
. Skein 
. Wing 
. Skulk 
. Muster 


Cete 


. Exaltation 
. Charm 


My Two Cats 


By Beverly Dunbar 


Tiger Benny Shows off! 
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Robie’s Lesson 


By Dorothy Simon (10 yrs. old) 


ie was six o'clock. The time for Robie, the robin, to go sit 
in his favorite tree on a certain limb. There he sat every 
evening at six o'clock to sing, and sing and sing. As he sat 
singing he saw a human. The human saw him and ran toward 
the tree. Robie stopped singing and flew to another tree. 
Robie saw the human trying to climb the tree that Robie had 
been in. But the human could not climb it. He thought, “So 
humans cannot climb trees! From now on I'll not be afraid 
when a human comes toward the tree I’m in.” 

A week later, when it was six o’clock and Robie was sitting in 
his favorite tree singing, he noticed a different human coming 
toward his tree. He said to himself, “I'll not fly away. Humans 
can’t climb trees.” Robie just forgot about humans and began 
singing louder than ever. 

All of a sudden he noticed that a shadow fell upon him. He 
flew away to another tree and looking back saw a human in 
the tree! Now he knew what the shadow was. Now he knew 
there were different kinds of humans. Those which could 
climb trees and those which could not. Now he knew he must 
look out for all humans because he could not tell them apart. 


Three Friends 


Philippine Schoolboy (grade 6) 


NCE on the island of Luzon in the Philippines there 
lived three of the best friends in the world. Their names 
were Gecho, the little green lizard, Lizzie, the mango bug, and 
Cocky the cockroach. They all lived in fear of Pogo, the cat. 
She would have eaten them all long ago if it hadn’t been for 
Nancy, the little girl who dwelled in the Quonset hut in which 
they also lived. She loved all animals, large and small. Of 
course, she didn’t coddle them but she still loved them. 

One day when Lizzie was out getting mangoes, and Gecho 
and Cocky were also getting food, Pogo saw Cocky and jumped 
at him. When Gecho saw what was happening he got an idea. 
He climbed up Pogo’s back by way of her leg and tickled her! 
Gecho could only hope it would work. Sure enough it made 
Pogo go away from Cocky but not far enough! Just then 
Nancy came in from school, and shooed him away. At this 
moment Lizzie came in with the mangoes so everyone was happy 
except Gecho, who didn’t like mangoes, so he went and caught 
a fly and ate that. 
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Pullie 


By Janie Short 
A Pullie is a mean thing to be, 
Cause a Pullie is a thing that can’t seem to see 
Animals have feelings also. 
Mean Pullie pulls her cat’s tail, 
She pulls her dog’s tail also. 
And when the cat or dog hurts her she blames them. 
Are you a Pullie? 
I hope not! 
‘Sop “ST °€1 
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largest wild ox in the world... 


F all the Malayan animals the sela- 

dang, largest wild ox in the world, 
is the most maligned. Popular opinion, 
no matter how frequently it is contra- 
dicted still sticks to its error that a sela- 
dang is a fierce monster which is in- 
furiated by the very sight or sound of a 
man. 

Obviously if the animal were so fierce, 
no aboriginal would live very long in his 
jungle home because seladang live quite 
close to them and do not like the dense 
jungle but prefer to hang about the clear- 
ings made by the Sakai and graze on the 
herbage of such places. It is believed that 
when the aboriginals trekked down from 
the north thousands of years ago, the 
seladang followed in their wake. 

The seladang, or gaur (Bos gaurus) is 
one of those animals which take unkindly 
to encroachment. It is an inhabitant of 
the larger river valleys in Malay where 
the terrain is not too hilly. However, 
they live in small herds both in the plains 
and hills, ascending the latter to a height 
of six thousand feet in warmer districts. 
It is herbivorous and is fond of visiting 
salt licks. Nocturnal in habits, the sela- 
dang feeds by night and remains in the 


jungle by day. 


Don’tMiss Out 


Our brand new 1958 Bound 
Volume of OuR DumMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is now 
only $3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DuMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


The bulls are enormously powerful 
animals, nearly black at maturity and with 
magnificent horns. The general color is 
black or dark brown, with light colored 
legs, the hair being short, soft and glossy. 
The convex ridge on the forehead and 
curved massive horns somewhat flattened 
at the base are characteristic features. 
Akin to domestic breeds, the seladang 
is distinguished by shorter tails, “white 
stockinged” legs and elevation of the 
withers, especially in bulls. Cows are 
naturally smaller, but also have the dis- 
tinctive “white stockings.” They live in 
herds up to twenty, controlled by a master 
bull, but herds of much greater numerical 
strength have been recorded. 


The seladang is by nature shy and re- 
tiring, although dangerous when wounded. 
If it were as savage as a mosquito or gnat, 
it would make short work of all its rivals. 
It stands five feet eight inches at the 
shoulder and sometimes six feet. The 
animal's weight is 2,000 pounds, nearly a 
ton. But seladang shows defiiance of our 
modern cruel theories that the mighty are 
also merciful. 


There are many stories about strength. 
A former Malayan game warden once 
witnessed an exhibition of strength on the 
part of a seladang bull. 


A large rubber estate was being fenced 
in with the very stout page woven-wire 
fence, to keep Seladang out. A gap of 
a few score yards had been left and an 
attempt was made to get the seladang 
out through the gap. But one bull 
decided to make his own avenue of 
escape and walked up to the fence and 
rammed it. The fence did not give way. 


The seladang returned and then trotted 
at the fence and rammed it again. The 
fence still held. The seladang gave his 
loud trumpet-like snort and trotted back 
about 40 yards and then charged the fence 
full tilt all out. The fence bent over and 
the seladang turned a somersault over it, 
righted itself quickly and went off. 

An expert on Malayan animals, tells 


a story of a wounded seladang that 
dashed off and in its headlong rush 
charged into a tree 10” in diameter and 
lifted it, root and all, and sent it flying 
15’ away. Seladang are nervous creatures 
which take to their heels when in danger 
but if attacked and wounded they like to 
get their own back. Their vitality is 
almost incredible. 

The Seladang will fight for its very 
existence when attacked without provoca- 
tion. The natives tell a story of a Malayan 
Commissioner of police and his man who 
attacked a seladang. The animal bolted 
and they followed it for half an hour. 
The seladang charged the commissioner 
and was repelled. It dashed on 300 yards 
and as they approached it charged again. 
The seladang tossed the commissioner so 
violently that his head hit the branch of a 
tree 35 feet from the ground. 

The seladang is almost never the 


aggressor but when aggressed it fights to 
the death. 


Northampton Branch 


REPORT of the work of our 

branch in Northampton shows that 
for the year ending December 31, 1958 
the following was accomplished for the 
protection of animals: 


Amimals care@ fer ............. 1,829 

Returned to owners ............ 62 

Placed in new homes .......... 404 

Calls answered by Volunteer 
87 

Humanely put to sleep at Rowley 
Memorial Hospital ........... 1,363 

e 


Credit Is Due 


N our issue of last December we used 
a picture of the copper statue of 
Laddie Boy now on display in the Smith- 
sonian Institute in Washington, D.C. At 
that time we did not know the name of 
the artist who created this statue. She 
is Miss Bashka’ Paeff, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. We commend her for her 
artistry. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


— 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


_ Publications by American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets: Single Dozen Hundred 

- Care of a Pet Rabbit 5e 30c $1.75 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25e — — 
A Loyal Friend — 20c $1.50 
Care of the Dog 5c 50c $3.50 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10c 95c $6.00 
50c $.400 

First Aid to Animals 5e 50c $4.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest (post card) -—- 25c $1.25 
Cushioned Claws -— 20c $1.50 
The Begger Cat (post card) — 25¢ $1.25 
Care of the Cat 5e 50c $3.50 

_ The Eternal Turtle -— 40c $3.00 
Parakeets as Pets —— 20c $1.50 
Care of the Horse 10c 75c $4.50 


The following material will suggest units of study that will help elementary teachers to 
create attitudes of kindness toward pets and other animals and a feeling of personal 
responsibility and appreciation for natural resources: 


You and Your Dog 5e 40c $3.00 
What Do You Know About Animals? 5c 50c $3.50 
Ways of Kindness -—— 40c $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime — 40c $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program — 30c $2.00 
Junior Humane Society pins (dog, cat, and bird 

on red background) _— 40c $3.00 
Junior Humane Society Membership Cards —— 12c $1.00 
Animal Plays: 

The Kindness Train 10c 80c $6.00° 

One Morning Long Ago 10c 75e $5.00° 
Care of the Cat (35 mm. black and white film- 

strip which comes complete with teacher's 

manual) $2.50 — 


Nature Games, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 


Nature Guides’ Dictionary, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 


25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 
lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) 

25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 
lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) 


Dog and Cat Care 

Power of Kindness 

Teaching with Toads and Turtles 
Other Material: 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters 

Pic, Barb and Sword 


— 60c $4.00 
69c $4.00 
-- 60c $4.00 
Single Dozen Hundred 
20c $1.25 
20c $1.50 


The monthly magazine OUR DUMB ANIMALS with pictures, stories, articles and a 
children’s page is 15 cents per copy and $1.50 per year. 
Please enclose ten cents for any order to help defray the cost of handling and mailing. 
In lots of 500 10% discount on 100 price. In lots of 1,000 25% discount on 100 price. 

*Discounts do not apply. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS .. . look 
forward to the next 11 issues.’"—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pe. 


ADVENTURE 


IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June |5th- August Ist 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 
outdoor living 
nature field work 
graduate credits 
science enrichment 


FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE P. C. A. 


R 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.06 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 


learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


= W. Wht 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 

Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 

at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 


renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Qur special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1959 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NAME | 
STREET 
(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


2 


